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They are, however, the reverse of agreeable ; and it is difficult to say 
which is the more depressing, the description of the squalor and cruelty 
that characterized life on the hulks and in the prisons, or the exposure 
of the methods by which the helpless men and boys who were detained 
as prisoners were cheated and robbed by clothing and victualing con- 
tractors who waxed fat on their want and misery. The government 
was not niggard in its allowances for prisoners of war; but it had 
its hands full with the war and with political turmoil at home. Much 
had to be left to the officers who were in charge of the hulks and 
prisons ; and graft was as rampant as it was in the days when even a 
small army or navy contract meant a fortune for the man who could 
command the political pull to obtain it. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Naval Mutinies of 1797. By Conrad Gill. University 
Press, Manchester, 1913. — xxii, 412 pp. 

An adequate history of the two mutinies at Spithead and the mutiny 
at the Nore in 1797 has long been desired ; for but little attention has 
been given them in the general histories of England of the period of 
the wars with Revolutionary France and with Napoleon. Admiralty 
and Home Office papers necessary to the preparation of such a history 
have been available for some years, and Mr. Gill has made excellent 
use of them and of much other contemporary material in his admirably 
written history of these disturbing episodes in the great war of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

At the time the war began, the wages of men in the navy were nine- 
teen shillings a month — a rate at which they had stood since the days 
of Cromwell, notwithstanding the general increase in the price of com- 
modities which was so marked a feature of the economic history of 
England in the eighteenth century. Thousands of the men of the navy 
of 1793-1814 had been pressed into the service, and discipline was so 
drastic that the men — volunteers or pressed men — were not permitted 
ashore from the time a ship went into commission until she was paid 
off and the crew disbanded. The pay of the men in the army was 
increased in 17 95; but until the old men-of-war, built of wood, were 
superseded by modern vessels of steel it was the conviction of British 
governments and of the English governing class that the nation could 
not afford to pay a living wage to the men of the fleet, and that it was 
the duty of mariners to serve their country at the sacrifice of themselves 
and their families. 
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There is some survival of this old conviction in Mr. Gill's pages. 
He concedes that if the press gang were revived it would be met with a 
storm of indignation, but he suggests that it is difficult to realize that 
the press gang was less hateful to earlier generations of Englishmen. 
Yet its abominable harshness and its cruelty were adequately realized by 
the people of England of the days of Pitt, Nelson and Wellington ; and 
a keen realization of what the press gang meant will surely come home 
to Mr. Gill if he will familiarize himself with the social history of Eng- 
land from the American Revolution to the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Gill's apology for the press gang is that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury impressment was an established fact, and the sailor from the time 
of his first adventure in a merchant ship knew that he was liable to be 
drafted into the navy. " Moreover," he adds, " in respect of danger 
and discomfort there was little to choose between the naval and the 
merchant services, and in some ways a naval career was preferable to 
life in trading vessels." It would be just about as appropriate to speak 
of a negro having a career on a cotton plantation in a southern state in 
the days of slavery as it is to describe the life of a man pressed into the 
royal navy as a career. It was a miserable existence ; and much of 
what Mr. Gill has written in his most interesting pages would be of 
small value if he could persuade his readers that there was little to 
choose between the naval and merchant services of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Another of Mr. Gill's pleas for the press gang is that impress- 
ment was essential to the continuance of the navy. " The Admiralty," 
he writes, ' ' tried to encourage voluntary enlistment by offering enor- 
mous bounties, but those who might be attracted by the financial re- 
ward were repelled by the bad conditions of life in the navy. The 
attempt to attract volunteers met with so little success that at the height 
of the war only half of the men in the fleet had enlisted of their own 
accord. The other half had to be supplied by the press gang." 

All this might have been altered if the Admiralty had realized that 
service with the war fleet must be paid for like any other service — paid 
for in cash in the same way as ships and war equipment had to be paid 
for ; and if, moreover, the government had offered to the wives and 
dependents of seamen some other alternative than the workhouse or 
outrelief from the parish. As Mr. Gill unfolds his detailed story of 
conditions in the navy before the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, 
surprise is not that the men mutinied in 1797, but that the mutinies 
did not come much earlier in the war with France. The histories of 
the three distinct mutinies are necessarily a little difficult to work out. 
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So are the histories of the organization for mutiny in the different fleets. 
But Mr. Gill has acquitted himself of a difficult and complicated task 
with singular success and given us a book that is more than a contri- 
bution to the history of the British navy. It is a distinctly serviceable 
contribution to the political and social history of England of the period 
of England's last great war with France. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs's Constitutional His- 
tory. Two volumes. By Charles Petit-Dutaillis. Manchester, 
The University Press, 1911 and 1914. — xiv, 152 pp. ; 316 pp. 

Ever since the appearance of Stubbs's Constitutional History of Eng- 
land its indispensableness has been steadily recognized. Whatever else 
one reads on the English constitution, he must also read Stubbs. An 
American historian who has explored a portion of the master's field 
very diligently does not hesitate to say that " in the study of the con- 
stitution as a whole, Bishop Stubbs's work does form an epoch from 
which all later work must date." The translation of the Constitutional 
History into French, two volumes of which have already been published, 
affords sufficient evidence that, despite the activity of British and for- 
eign historical scholarship during the past generation, it has not as a 
whole been superseded. However, recent research has been by no 
means barren. Fresh light has been thrown upon obscure subjects ; 
sources of information unused by and even unknown to Stubbs have 
been effectively exploited ; conclusions resting upon insecure founda- 
tions have been modified ; former opinions and interpretations have 
been revised. Much has been done to connect the English constitu- 
tion with continental and especially with Norman-French institutions. 
In a word, the Constitutional History needed to be supplemented, 
revised and put abreast of the latest historical scholarship. 

This need has been met by M. Petit-Dutaillis, the editor of the 
French translation of Stubbs, a distinguished medievalist and authority 
upon certain periods of English history. The " notes " which he has ap- 
pended to the text treat of topics dealt with by Stubbs, respecting which 
recent investigation has made necessary some modification or restate- 
ment of the latter 's views. Some of these notes are merely convenient 
summaries of the conclusions of other scholars ; others are genuine con- 
tributions by the writer to historical knowledge. They seemed to satisfy 
so well a long- felt want that they have been translated into English and 
published in the Historical Series of the University of Manchester. 



